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| Fighting for Freedom 


[* THIS harsh, whirling, entrancing year, vast 
problems of life confront: us in novel size at every 
turn. Never surely since the Civil War have thought- 
ful Americans: had their minds so shaken out of ruts, 
so cordially invited td extend their scope, to. Teex- 
amine their: assumptions. | 

The Teutons have done marvels. Never ha ~ 
organization been seen. It is no wonder that, with 
their whoje souls given to concentrating powe and 
subduing the individual, they should believe they can 
carry the: principle into the ideal. They are to re- 
build Belgium, and the Kaiser has been ‘passing 


authoritative judgments on art for years, even ‘since 


he ceased to’'contribute his own paintings as examples. 
The state has already organized philosophy. All the 
professors,in Germany are busy explaining one point 
of view of. human freedom and duty, a point of view 


that fits “precisely the political purposes of the gov- 


ernment. Ethics have been settled; ethics founded on 
the acts of Frederick and Bismarck, and on the rea- 
sonings offTreitschke. The rest of the world is asking 
how can efficiency and liberty exist together? What 
kind of oxganization is there that can increase na- 
tional power without suppressing man’s free. spirit? 


England, leader in political liberty, has been in some 


ways disappointingly inefficient in the bitter strug- 
gle. Germany, largely through turning all her’ citi- 


zens. in civil as well as military life into very high- | 
class machines, has distanced everybody in intellec-— 


tual eastiinien. The w orld would hate to Prussianize 
itself, and? yet it must find some way of rendering 
It is the dominating question of the 
France is fighting, much more than for Al- 
sace-Lorraine, for the right to. live unthreatened. 
England will hesitate to make peace if the terms of 
that peacé promise to leave her with the burden of 
following Germany’s | aggressive lead. Germany 
wishes no outcome of : ithe war that will reduce the 
effect of her special organizing abilities. England and 
France wish no outcome unless it does reduce. Ger- 
many’s striking power, It is from this angle ‘that 
American sympathies ‘are most irrevocably rooted 
with the Allies. We have been interested in Belgium, 
in the plot between Germany and Austria regarding 
Serbia, in the trickiness of many German diplomatic 
statements, in fright fulness, in the doctrine that na- 
tional necessity overrides all other moral consid- 
erations; yes, but our interest in all these things can 
be combined: We have been interested in whether we 
are to live in a universe ruled by prevailing moral and 
intellectual concepts, or in a universe ruled by intense 
application and subordination, for the purnose of im- 


posing the will of the intellectually docile led by the 
temperamentally energetic. We in the democratic 
countries realize we must learn much from Germany ; 
but nevertheless we do not wish our lives to be con- 
ducted on drill-master principles. If we could see an 


| answer to that difficulty, we could think out a satis- 
factory settlement in detail. 


A Man of Iron 


even more than von Hindenberg or 


Joffre, the Grand Duke Nicholas has won the re- 
spect of the military world. Amd when he was sent 
from chief command to a lesser post he was so pop- 
war with the soldiers that he could have upset the 
empire had he wished. 

He was not popular with the officers: 
strict but gentle. Nuitholas is strict and rough. His 
favorite method of punishing an officer is.to tear off 
his shoulder straps. They hate that habit. They also 
hate to be made to work, as he made them work, 
even as he himself forever works. A resident of Rus- 
sia said: “There is not an officer in the army but 
would stab the Grand Duke Nicholas in the back. 
There is not a common soldier but would follow him 
to the ends of the earth.” 

When Germany offered a separate peace to Rus- 
sia, the Czar, who loves*peace, was inclined to ac- 
cept. “If you make peace,” said the Grand Duke, 
“the next Czar will make war.” Those words, “the 
next Czar,” had in them much the same threat 
of revolution offered by the Duma recently when 
through one of its most distinguished leaders it said 
that, if it should be dissolved, it would meet soon in 
another mood. 

When the war began heads of supply firms asked 
to see the Commander-in-Chief. When he entered the 
room, he looked about grimly, s ome merely “he who 


ateals dies,” and departed. 


One part of his record has attracted singularly lit- 
tle attention. It was printed in Russia, but we have 
seen no reference to it in American, French, or Eng- 
lish papers. Before Przemysl was taken the Grand 
Duke gave out a statement in which he said'that the 
Germans would seek a decisive battle and that. it 
would be folly to let them have it; the pressure would 
be too great for the Russians to hold the Carpath- 
ians; as the British had not been able to get their 
army ready there would be no western advance; the 
Russian people must be prepared for a long war and 
for much greater sacrifices. All over Russia the peo- 
ple are saying now, “the Grand Duke foresaw it.” 

He is loved by the people for the qualities that 
cause him to be hated in the eapitol. | 


Joffre 
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Unskillbdl Labor 


NY law checking immigration will have to be im- | 

partial. 
and Southeast Europeans, as well as the number of 
Germans, we try to digest every year. Suppose 
foreign labor were largely cut off, what would be the 
result? The effect on the skilled trades would be al- 
most nothing. In unskilled labor we should un- 
doubtedly be thrown back on kinds of Americans 
who have dropped away from this work; who would 
do less than the Poles do, or than the Italians do when 
well led, and would ask more money for the poorer 
work. 
been Americans for several gencrations 2 greater re- 
spect for solid manual . 
labor, and less re- 
spect for jobs that are 
supposed higher 
but are less needed 
and call for less man- 
hood, it would be a 
good result. To drive 
Americans to founda- 
tion work, and make them do it w ell enough to de- 
serve high wages, would be an ideal outcome. 


Trade After the War 


HAT the English language is to be substituted 
for German in the Russian commercial schools 1s 


the latest hint of the trade-war that will spring into 


full activity as soon as peace is established. The 
Germans, who won their foreign trade*by their 
merits, will for many years meet difficulties of sen- 
timent in reestablishing it. Reproduced on_ this 
page is an example of the kind of propaganda the 


French are now engaged in. Feelings of revenge will 
not stop trading permanently, but they will be so 
strong as to give the rivals of Germany many easy 
openings. The question will be whether they have 
sufficient determination to follow them up. If they 
do not study the markets as thoroughly as the Ger- 
mans do the initial advantage will be short-lived. 


Surprising Progress 


FEW years ago the best citizens of New York 

City were clamoring to have the State Legisla- 
ture interfere with the city in a thousand ways. Now 
those same citizens care more about home rule than 
about any other issue. While this change is partly 
due to clesrer political philosophy it is due mainly 
to the vast improvement in the city’s government. 
Never was the feeling so strong in favor of home rule 
as*today, 
erally deserve confidence. 
Civil Service Commissioner, says in a recent report: 
To the separation of municipal from State and 
national issues is largely due the truly substantial 
improvement in the government of some of our 
municipalities. 


It must affect the number of Italians | 


. the bad reputation they had twenty or even a dozen 


If the result were to inspire in those who have 


' Frank Moss that he allows 


Refusez toutes les Aspirines Allemandes 
Exigez la marque essentiellement francaise 


_ this mixed-up election the bettcr opinion of New York 


proved at the end that it will be generally supported 


and never did the city government so gen-.| 
Dr. Henry Moskowitz. | 


- Mark Hanna so much, will be on the job. And in | 
' discussing our permanent defensive 


There is no principle to which we need cling so tight- 
ly, if our cities are to continue to progress away from | 
| 


years ago. 


Tammany Again 


EW YORK CITY has had high-class distriect-at- 

torneys so long she hes almost forgotten the hor- 
rors of having a flaccid man in that office, lacking 
ability and determination, open to.orders and to pull. 
Mr. Perkins has done fully as well as any man who 
ever held the position. It will be a disgrace to the 
city if he is beaten. It spoils the reputation of Mr. 
his name to be used to 


lessen Mr. Perkin’s chances. The judge selected by 
Tammany as her candidate is a feeble creature, full of 
the greatest deference for the person of whom he 
speaks reverently as “Mr.” Murphy. He is no honor 
to the bench position which he holds, but he would 
have been at least more deserving of it if he had sat 
quietly where he was-and not become party to a Tam- 
many scheme to grab the district- -attorneyship. If in 


City can save the district-attorneyship for Perkins, 
and at the same time save. the fusion majority of 
the Board of Aldermen, there will be still further evl- 
dence that the city is growing up. i 

The proposed new constitution was so much im- 


by independent voters. Home rule and other aspects 
will be discussed again by us later. Take it altogether, 
while not being enthusiastic about it, the best qual- 
ified voters will support it. 


The Prize Rubber Stamp 


HAT is the prize example of stereotvped lan- 
guage? On the day of going to press this week 
we are inclined to abandon “you cannot eat your cake 


and have it,” and “leaps and bounds,” which have 
been leading in our contest, and go over to “a certain 
measure of success.” 


The Old Game 


NE thing you may be sure of when Congress 
meets: The old-time tariff beneficiaries, who liked 


system, they will 
not be for better results from the same money. They 


| 

= 


~ will be for a huge naval and military: appropriation, 
| because they want a deficit to help the ery for a high 


tariff. It will not be- forgotten that Mr. Root ad- 
vised the business men of the country to resume the 
methods they follow ed. during the McKinley admin- 
istration. His advice. will probably be followed. Next 
summer we shall be in a splendid and educative con- 
test between the ideas that prevailed under Hanna 
and the ideas now represented by Woodrow Wilson. 


‘Politi cal Human Nature | 


ON might suppose selecting the best policy of - 


national defense, and arrangements for carrying 
it out, would not be made matters of political con- 
troversy before and when Congress meets. 


be used politically in Congress, as they are now by 
a few leading politicians. To the credit of the news- 
papers it.dught to be said that most of them, what- 
ever party they. belong to, are studying the subject 
sincerely, and not endeavoring to use it for party 
capital. Newspapers get hounded so much that’ they 
a ¢ to get what credit is coming to them. 


On Being a Critic 


T HE Chicago Tribune, through its brilliant col- 


umnist, quotes us|as saying the President was 
“fully tinged with modern humanitarianism,” 
then it jeers thus: 


F ar be it from us to split hairs, but precisely to 
what extent is a man modified ‘when he is | an 
tinged? 


The tone is delinous, the point evades us... 
first word used as a synonym for tinge in the 
Century Dictionary is imbue. The second is im- 
press. Webster’s three synonyms are color, dy e and 
stain. We presume the color metaphor is not umac- 
ceptable, and that the idea of completeness in| con- 
nection with tinge is - what our friend objects to. 
Keats s says: 


} 


Autumn bold, 
With universal tinge;of sober gold. 


Macaulay says: 


A deep melancholy took possession of him, and 
gave a dark tinge to all his views of human 
nature. 


le B. LL. T: nodding, or are we, or both? 


The Movement 


T GROWS apace, the forum movement. It is 

especially noticeable i in the neighborhood of} ‘Bos- 
ton, but the latest recruit is Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ‘This 
movement shows that without great expense or labor 
the people who have something to say that others 
want to hear can have a sympathetic and intelligent 
audience, and the benefit of open discussion.’ An 
“interesting aspect of the forum movement is. that 
so many of them are connected with churches. 
Wherever they exist they make a healthy outlet for 
the seething thought of the community. What the 
crowd says after -the sét speeches is fully as irnpor- 
ant as what the speaker says: it brings the general 


public and the specially educated together ay few 
things do. 


Here’s | 
betting, however, three and one-half to one they; will | 


and 


The 


essentially dry. 
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The Charm of Children 


OMEBODY asked the question the other day: 
“Why do you find children so interesting?” It 
was not easy to answer. It would not be casy to 
say why one finds: nature interesting, or art, or work, 
or any elemental thing. It would be comparatively 
simple.to explain why this is the century of the 
child. But that.is not what was meant. It is direct 
charm to which the question referred, not realized: 
importance. The soul of that charm, the imaginative 
suggestion of the appeal of children to the poetic 
mind, has not often been as tellingly put as in these 
few sentences of Tagore: 
They build their houses with sand and they play 
with empty sheils., With withered leaves they 
weave their boats and smilingly float them on 
the vast deep. Children have their play on the 
seashore of worlds. They know not how to swim, - 
they know not how to cast nets. Pearl fishers 
dive for pearls, merchants sail in their ships, while 
children gather pebbles and scatter them again. 


Now if these lines do not happen to appeal to a 


certain person, there is no way of proving to him 
that they ought to appeal. 


It is no more possible -| 


A\Q) 


than it would be to show why he should be interested 
in the stars at night, or in Phidizs. No statable rea- 
son does full justice to the feeling. | 


The childhood shews the man, 
As morning shews the day. 


Yet the light they shed on our maturer nature is 


but a little part of the explanation. The big thing, 
beyond reason, is the call of instinct. It was a 
man, Charles Lamb, who said: “A sweet child is the 
sweetest thing in nature, not even excepting the deli- 
eate creatures which bear them.” ore often it is 
the instinct of the female that is natural- 
ly, as her part is the angen: 


The poor wren, 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
' Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 


Something strongly tells us that if the fundamental 
instincts weaken, the intdllectual life tends also to 
become colorless and weak, uncreative and academic, 
It was with that in mind that a man 
of our day, asked what woman he would rather sit 
next to at dinner replied: ‘Next to her who has the 
most children.” He was not thinking in any utill- 
tarian way, as Napoleon was in his gibe at Mme. de 
Stael. It was merely that he used a sound, rough rule 
for getting the attributes that interested him most. 
There was in his head what was in the thought of 
Essex, when he said of Queen Elizabeth that she was 
greater than man, but less than woman. 
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By H. D. WHEELER 


Australians encamped by the Pyramids. 


which will confront the next Congress, is to be 
that of defeating a proposition to establish a system 
of compulsory military-training in the United States. 
This proposal may be disguised under terms such as 
“universal training” or ‘cadet service;” but the com- 
pulsory service stipulation will be there and it will be 
upon this feature that discussion will revolve. 

The American people will not accept the principle of 
enforced military service in time of peace. This is un- 
doubtedly a fact. Yet it is also a fact that the idea that 
compulsory training is the only sure avenue to military 
preparedness has gained ground rapidly since the out- 
break of the war in Europe. Its adherents in this coun- 
try point frequently to the system now in operation in 
Australia—a system which has demonstrated its muil- 
itary effectiveness, and one which, in the eyes of those 
favoring its application to the United States, does not 
In any way conflict with the ideals of democracy, nor 


T NOW seems certain that one of the important tasks 


interfere with the processes of a democratic form of 


» 
b 


government. 

Just how far the group of energetic and enthusiastic 
Americans who hold to this view are going to be able 
to get with their propoganda will probably be very 
definitely determined at the next session: of the national 
legislature. I: Ahe interim, “the Australian system” 
will be a thing of increasing interest. Just what is it? 

In Australia they refer to the product asthe “C.M.F.” 
That means the Commonwealth Military Forces. Polit- 
ically, the outstanding feature of the “C. M. F.,” is that 
it was called into being by a Labor ministry. The Aus- 
tralian prime minister who promulgated the Defense 
bill upon which the present svstem was built was an ex- 
eoal-miner; the minister of defense was a carpenter. 

The Australian system is of comparatively recent 
growth. The actual date of the first movement toward 
adequate preparedness was in 1903, shortly after 
the close of the Boer War in whichea few Austral- 
ian troops had distinguished themselves by hard fighting. 

In 1870 all British troops had been withdrawn and in 
their place were formed small groups of permanent pro- 
fessional forces around which it was intended to build an 
organization of citizen-soldiery. An effort was made to 
aperate this scheme successfully by means of a partly- 
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paid militia, the members of which voluntarily offered 
themselves for service. In conjunction with this militia 
there was ‘tried a scheme for military instruction in 
schools for boys. No provision was made for the youth 
who did not attend school. 

The step taken at the close of the Boer War was the 
opening of opportunity for military training for any 
citizen of proper age and physical condition who de- 
sired it. The experiment of Plattsburg, U.S. A., in 1915, 
is essentially the Australian experiment of 1903. 

Whether because of poor administration, or lack of in- 
centive, the system established in 1903 was found to 
be so unsatisfactory that in 1909 a law was passed 
making military training compulsory. This law did not 
become operative until June 30, 1911. 

uring the intervening time enlistment continued to 


D 
_be ¥oluntary. Both the military and the naval strength 


were divided into permanent and citizen organizations. 
The permanent bodies were called the militia and re- 
ceived pay for their services. The citizen-soldiers were 
designated as volunteers. They were not paid and were 
provided with a reserve organization made up of men 
who had seen active service and members of the national 
rifle clubs. 

When the ‘new law went into effect in 1911, even with 
the preparation that had been made for enforcing its 
provisions, the departure from the old theories of na- 
tional defense was a most radical one. The male citizens 
of Australia awoke to the fact that from the age of 
eighteen to the age of sixty, they were members of the 
army of defense and bound to military service should 
war come, but only within the limits of Australia. Those 
citizeis between twelve and twenty-six years of age, 
except those who could take advantage of the exemp- 
tions in the Defense Act, found themselves compelled to 
undergo certain prescribed periods of military training 
in the several branches of service. 


’ Up to June 1, 1915, approximately 90,000 Australians 
had been made ready for active service in the European 
War and between 50,000 and 60,000 had actually been 
despatched to some part of the Allied lines. 


It is a fact recognized by military authorities here - 
and abroad that the Australians need less and receive. | 


} 


less training 
before going 
into; battle 
than any other 
colonial troops 
which are 
placed at Eng- 
lund’s disposal. 
Two important 
factors go into 
this fact: 
marksmanship, 
and  muscle- 
fitness. The 
Australian sys- 
tem of defense 
was worked out 
under the ad- 
vice and coun- 
sel of Lord 
Kitchener. It 
is natural, 


therefore, that. 


the British 
passion tor 
marksmanship 
should find its 


counterpart in 


the C..M. F. 


Commenting on this point, a recent writer said’ this: 


Military experts, comparing the rifle-fire of the sol 


A 


| | Above—An pone 2 encampment in the Dardanelles region. 
Below—A small French mortar being used against the Turks, from an Australian trench. 


of the European nations involved in the present war, 
invariably comment on the marked superiority of the 
British over the German riflemen.- They agree that this 
superiority is due to the fact that the Englishman finds ’ 
his target before he pulls the trigger. Before the missile 
leaves its chamber Tommy Atkins is pretty sure on the 
one thing that the German has the vaguest notion about— 
where death in a steel jacket is going to. Likewise, those 
theories once propounded by profound students of things 
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f 
me 


military, that 
rifle-fire and 
other forms of 
close-range kill- 
ing would play a 
very small part 
in modern war- - 
fare, have been 
exploded by 
what is happen- 
ing every day in 
Europe. 


The Austra- 
liantroopshave 
demonstrated, 
every time 
they have been 
called upon for 
the hardest 
sort of service, 
in the Dardan- 
elles region and 
-at other points 
where fighting 
has been par- . 
ticularly 
vere, to what a 
great extent 
ma tksmanship 

«nd muscle-fitness go together in the making of efficient 
units. 

From the time that he reaches July 1st of his twelfth 
year, every Australfan vouth who has been found to be ~ 
morally, mentally and physically fit to become a citizen- 
soldier is forced to give strict attention-to this matter 
of muscle-fitness:| At the time that he enters the ranks 
of the twelve-year-old cadets, he receives from his gov- 

rnment an outfit of soldier’s clothes, which includes 
«shirt, breeches, puttees, argl shoes. Ninety hours out 

of each year for two consecutive years he devotes to 
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military training. If he passes the prescribed test at the 
end of each of the first two years he is allowed to be- 
come a senior cadet. His senior cadetship lasts for four 
years. Each year he must receive not less than four 
4-hour drills, twelve 2-hour drills, and twenty-four 
1-hour drills. His equipment is extended to include a 
cadet rifle and belt and if his marksmanship develops 
to a stipulated point he is allowed to take part in target 
practise with a service 
rifle. During the 
senior cadet’s four 
years his instruction 
progresses from the 
manual of arms and 
cfose-order drill into 
open-order exercises 
and the study of mi- 
nor tactics. Through 
the periods of both his 
junior and_= senior 
eadetships his natural 
tendencies are 
watched and he is 
encouraged, far 
possible to- 
ward the branch 
of the service in 
which he seems to 
take the strongest in- 
terest | 

At nineteen, pro- 
vided he has passed 
successfully each 
year’s examination, 
the Australian cadet 
becomes a member of 
the citizen-army. He 
is supplied by the 
government with a 
complete war outfit 
including two woolen 


as. 18 


shirts, two pair of 
breeches, an overcoat, 
a hat, a sleeping-bag, € 


two pair of leggings, 
two pair of, shoes, 
a kit pack,: service 
rifle and bayonet. 

six, he must present himself for not less than- six- 


Wearing “shorts” in the trenches. 


teen days of training of which eight must be in 


camps of continuous instruction. Attendance at one 


muster parade is all that is required of him during his 


last year. Then he is discharged from active service. 
His discharge at twenty-six depends upon his ability to 
present twelve annual certificates of proficiency. Fail- 
ure at examination in any one year means that the year’s 


The Australian is fond of abbreviated 
war-dress. 


Each year, until he is twenty: 


-borhood of $15,000,000. 


work must be repeated until the examination is suc- 
cessfully met. While the Australian’s active service 
ends at twenty-six, it issnot until he is sixty that he 
ceases to be subject to a call to arms in time of war. 
There are these exemptions under the Australian De- 
fense Act: 
Persons physically, mentally or morally unfit; mem- 
bers and officers of Parliament; judges, police, prison 
employees, ministers 
of religion, lighthouse 
keepers. and physi- 


public hospitals. The 


-may-by proclamation 
vary or extend these 
exemptions or he may 
exempt specific areas. 
Persons whose _ re- 
ligion or belief pro- 

hibits them from 
bearing arms may be 
exempted from the 
service in the com- 
batant branches, but 
are liable for service 
in the supply depart- 
ments, the burden of 
proof resting on the 
person claiming ex- 

emption. 

A heavy fine is pro- 
vided for use against 
the employer, who in- 
terferes or attempts 


military service of an 


employer is not re- 
quired to pay the em- 
ployee while the lat- 
ter is on duty. The 
parent or guardian 


to register a son or 
ward who is of the 
proper age for service 
in the cadet ranks is also subject to fine. 

That is the Australian system. Already it has pro- 
duced soldiers in large numbers so superior in body and 
in military knowledge as to be selected for service where 
the fighting has been the most violent. It is expected 
that the system, under normal conditions will maintain 
constantly a defensive foree of 150,000 cadets and 
120,000 citizen-soldiers. The annual cost in the neigh- 


“A FIGHT AGAINST GAS” 


A British officer’s narrative of desperate experiences in the trenches, will appear in next week’s issue. 


clans and nurses of. 


Governor - General 


to interfere with the. 


emplovee, though the. 


who fails or refuses - 
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A BRASSIE FROM THE ROUGH 
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yy 


hag 7-4-7 
5 
4 


Anderson’s third shot at the twelfth hole, a stroke made necessary by his driving into the “canal” and dropping the 


ball on the line of the pin. 


The Man with the Iron’ 


R= Al GARDNER, the man 


who won the Amateur Golf Cham- 

-pionship for the second time not 
so long ago, owes his success at the game 
to a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances. A highly successful course in 
pole-vaulting at New Haven at a time 
when the Elis seemed to have something. 
of a corner in that line of athletic activ- 
itv, led to the 
development of 
a back and a 
pair of arms) 
and wrists that 
ideally 
suited to the 
use of the mid- 
iron, one of the 


implements the 
golfer wots of. 
Detroit pro- 
vided the 
course, and the. 
ability to play 
the uwp-hill 
game, taking 
course and op- 
ponent. as he. 
found them, 
was provided 
by the. new 
champion. Per- 
hips the fail- 
ure of Max 
Marston to de- | 
feat Gardner 
through miss- 
ing a short put 


2 


By REED 


was due to luck, and perhaps not. ‘The 
champion’s type of game accomplished 
about what it..ought to have accom- 
plished, so that the*“breaks’”’ may well 
be overlooked, 

Perhaps it might be as well to say that 
John G. Anderson play@@ the prettiest 
game, taking the tournament as a whole, 
and Gardner the pluckiest. 


AGAIN, THE CANAL 


Standish warking his way out of difficulties. An excellent sample of “how to come back” 


Physical condition told heavily. 
Neither Travers nor Ouimet was in the 
best of shape, while both Gardner and 
Marston looked as fit as men could look, 
and proved the value of preparedness by 
getting stronger the further they went 
over a course that put a premium on 
“swiping” the ball. “Chick” Evans was 
the “Chick” Evans whose play is always 
a treat to the 
lover of the 
game, and 
whose misfor- 
tune is that 
perhaps for the 
same _ reason 
that one likes 
him so much 
he is not quite 
the best player 
in the world. 

In the later 
rounds of the 
tournament the 
constant strain 
of feeling that 
one must have 
distance from 
the tee in-order 
that the sec- 
ond shot might 
be made to 
count decisive- 
ly undoubted- . 
ly wore down 
many of the 
contestants. 
Further, the 
greens were 
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LEE PRETTILY OUT OF A TRAP 


One of the telling shots “from the sand,” of which there were so many at Detroit. 


slippery, exceedingly deceptive, and thé 


difficulty of finding landmarks by which 
to gage distance from the tee and 
through the fair green added mightily to 
the mental strain. ; 
Gardner took longer chances than any 
of his foemen, from 
time to  time—in- 
deed most of the 
time. Going into the 
last eighteen holes of 
the title match he 
outdrove Anderson 
on an average of 
forty yards, and that 
put the burden of 
proof on the other 
fellow. Where An- 
dérson used his bras- 
sie Gardner found 
himself in position to 
use his iron, that 
deadly iron with the ‘ io 
usual head and the 
little extra length ‘in / 
the shaft—good in 
the hands of the man 
whose pet it is for 
180 yards or so, and ' 
straight for the hole, 
lie the traps where 
they may. Now and 


A GOOD LOOK AT GARDNER'S IRON SHOT 


The finish of as pretty a stroke as the game of 


golf has seen. 


again Gardner slipped up on his putting, 
but almost never on his work with the 
iron. On certain of the putting greens 
the hole was placed close to a trap, put- 
ting a burden on the man who was play- 
ing good golf, and giving the man prone 
to err with his second shot. more of a 
chance than he deserved. 

Was it a test of golf? Certainly it was 
a test of Gardner’s go!f. For a time it 
looked as if Anderson’s neat mashie- 
shots would prevail, and for a time it 
looked as if Anderson 
would accomplish the im- 
possible by getting as 
finely out of troublesome 
situations as he unfortu- 


indeed, it* looked as if 
Anderson’s pretty, well- 
| rounded game would suf- 
fice to earn him the championship. And 
in the end there was that reversion to 
“the pole-vault stuff,” the things both 
physical and mental that pole-vaulting 
teaches. 

Let us follow Gardner up hill and see 
just where and when he turned on the 
good things that were in his game. In 
the last, the critiéal, eighteen holes, he 
began by wiping out the burden of one 
stroke down, and came to the third 
hole with the match squared, there- 
after to sweep into 
a lead to be in- 
ereased to the finish 
on the fourteenth 
green, where medals 
were presented and 
hands. shaken, the 
game ending where 
games ought to end, 
at the instant of vic- 
tory, the instant of 
defeat. 

Gardner played 
this third hole in a 


nately got in. For a time, . 


way that was typical of the entire match. 
He outdrove Anderson with a deal to 


spare, leaving Anderson a brassie and 


himself the famous iron. The iron 
worked, the brassie failed, and although 


MARSTON DRIVING 


One of the men in the championship, 
who, although beaten, made the long 
game count. 
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Marstdn and Travers om the fifteenth green. 


Anderson Yaid his fourth dcad, Gardner 
sank his pyt, won the hole, and went into 
the lead. yp iota on the fourth, another 
bit of blazing away from the tee with 
Anderson once more forced té play the 
odd. » The hole was halved, but the lead 
was still intact and soon to be improved. 
The fifth was another triumyh for the 
iron club and _ its 

wielder,. Anderson’s 

tec-shot finding the 
trap while Gardner’s 
first was perfectly 


A‘STUDY IN PUTTING 


ing, sizing up the slippery green. 


and of hardly: more than “‘tiiaateil to 
stick” was to say the least discouraging. 
Anderson never lost his courage, but I 
think that ‘right here he lost hope. Going 
to the eleventh Gardner swept away an- 
other long ball, but pulled it *to the 
rough. Anderson sliced into a trap at 
the right. Neither man’ was_ punished 


played, his second a ( 
beauty and his third 
in the cup for a well-earned, triumph. 

Gardner won the sixth hole by finding 
the green once more with that deadly 
iron of him, keeping Anderson ‘still play- 
ing the odd. He sank a pretty put and 
started for the seventh three up. This 
hole Anderson won despite a short sec- 
ond shot. The eighth and ninth were 
halved, Anderson’s brassie on:the latter 
being one of the prettiest strokes he 
made at any stage of the tournament. 

The tenth hole found Anderson making 
his last plucky bid for victoty. Gard- 
ner made another of his tremendous 
drives and followed it up with a. pretty 
second shot that left him little to do, 
while Anderson’s ball went far to the 
left among the trees and landed in a 
difficult position in the road. | It was at 
exactly this stage, 
that despite the 
best efforts of those 
in charge the gal-. 
lery got just a:lit-) 
tle out of control, 
and it 4s possible 
that Anderson’s ball 
struck a spectator. 
It looked that way, 
but of course, any 
spectator so struek 
is hardly confessing. 
Anderson's second 
shot was an excel- 
lent ,sample gf a 
pretty recovery, 
but just a little short. He managed to 
halve the hole, but right at this stage it 
mist have been apparent to him that he 
was making a Idsing fight. 

The strain of constantly being out- 
driven, of being forced to play the odd, 


THE BEST SCORER 


Mudae who turned in ‘the lowest figures for the course, in 
action with his | brassie. 


as: heavily as he should* have been, I 
think, for his mistake. Anderson played 
out neatly, but his ball was short of the 
bunker, while Gardner's second shot 


once more on! haw st 


vielded both distane e and direction, and 
of the second 


Travers has just finished his approach put, whilé Marston is crouch- 


shot he won the hole and -was three up 
and thoroughly, in command of the 
match. 

The tw elfth hole, the now famous 
“dog-leg,”’ spelled ruination for Ander- 
son. Plump into the canal went Ander- 
son’s drive, while Gardner's tee-shot car- 
ried beautifully over and left him in 
excellent shape for his second shot— 
again that deadly second. Anderson was 
penalized a stroke, forced to drop a ball 
and play three, but the unfortunate 
feature of the situation was that the 
very crookedness of the hole forced him 
to drop in a line with the pin, which 
meant into the rough. None the less 
he took a brassie for the stroke and did 
all that man could do in such a situa- 
tion. His fourth shot prettily 
played, but over the cup and Gardner 
had no difficulty in taking the hole and 
increasing his lead. to four up: © The 
thirteenth was halved, and Gardner put 
away the match in solid comfort by driy- 
ing perfectly to the short fourteenth, 
leaving himself little to do, while Ander- 
son was once more, and for the last time, 
in difficulties. 


Congratulations over, Gardner gave 


another sample of his fitness by adding 


18 holes to the championship thirty- 
six, In a four-ball match with Trayers, 
Ouimet, and Ev ans, W hich the Western 


‘pair won. 


Remains something to be said about 
stymies, in which this championship was 
probably richer than any of its prede- 
cessors, but that will have to. wait until 
such time as, the discussion over their ef- 


fect at Detroit having died out, there 


will be a'chance to get a detached point 
of view. 

One thing is certain, and that is that 
Detroit wants a public golf-course—not 
merely: wants it, but needs it. The hold- 
ing of the championship there has had 
the effect. of stirring up the interest of 
the business man who does not believe 
that he ought to be deprived of fun on 
the links just because he has not the 
time to join and play at any of the ex- 
isting clubs. There is enough public 
spirit in Detroit, if the opinion of 
hasty visitor is worth anything, to keep 
up the .good work already done and 
spread the game in a_ democratic 
way. 
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Cook’s Tour 


By LEM ALLEN 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


M* EDITOR I done Allingham an 


injustis in the end of my last let- 
ter and so I want to make it 
right the first thing. I thought when I 
seen him quittin that there stud poker 


game he’d blowed in my share of 
the check you sent me as well as 
~ his own becaus gamblers aint got 
not propity sense when the chips 
is rattlin leastways 1 never seen 
none that had. Allingham says 
hits becaus their bump of p1udens 
dont funkshun in the crisis but I 
dunno hit seems to me like they jest 
git plumb shiftless. 

Howsomever as I was sayin I was 

wrong about Allingham. Jest as I 
was fixin to slip the gyard offen my 
tongue an tell him how I felt he 
pulls a sheaf of bills outn his pocket. 
and hans it over to me theres your 
half the money he says mines bin 
sackerfised at the shrine of the 
fickel goddess by- which he was 
meanin the cyard game. He always 
~ talks foolish thataway when hes bin 
drinkin jest so much. 
* Well sir you could of knocked me over 
with a fether as the feller says an I was 
glad I hadnt said nothin mean, it pays 
to be pashunt Mr Editor you dont git 
in the wrong nothin like so frequent. 
Thats bin one of my experiences. Well 
I says hadnt we better take one. I dont 
eare if I do says Allingham so we had 
one or two. 

I aint no great hand at drinkin not 
that I git mean or act up when the bowl 
begins flowin‘as they say but after I 
taken a little morn plenty Im so dog- 
goned expensif. Money dont mean 
nothin more to me than time. I done 
cost myself a lot. of money 
thataway offen on endurin 
my life. Two or three 
hundred dollars I reckon, 
when you come to count 
up. It was jest thisaway 
when I got to drinkin with- 
Allingham. I hadnt had 
so much money not sence I 
holp a feller with a littel 
holdup job down in Okla- 
homy when I was young 
an untamed an I guess 
maybe hit kind of went to 
my head, that -an_ the 
whisky. 

It want no time atall 
before I was buyin drinks 
for the house an then I 
give Allingham half of what - 
I had left sos he could 
play cyards some more see- 
in he liked it. Besides I 
wanted to git him settled 
sos I could look up Andrew 
and git the interview I didnt git before. 
Alhngham wantit to go along but I says 
you better stay with the game and see 
if you kin carry out them orignal plans 
of yourn to make somethin. Alright he 
says ef you want this here spent I 
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Andrew was telling some funny. story. 


reckon I kin do es clean an graceful a 
job as ennybiddy. Well I says I dont 
never figger a fellers earnt his money 
reely twell hits done been spent so fly 
to it. That was jest how reckless I was 
gittin. 


I lef Allingham then an went out to | 
wrangle ole Andrew an I foun him set- | 
' was wantin the interview finely Andrew 
says he would druther wait twell mornin 


tin in Hickses saloon with a bunch of 
fellers ridin herd on- him an laffin like 
they was crazy. Andrew was a cryin 


over the table and was tellin them fel- | 
lers some funny story he called his 
secret sorrow only. he didnt think it was | 
funny he was plumb sad about it. He | 
was jest finishin when I come in so I | 


One.of them slicked up Mexicans with store clothes. 


didn hear the story but ef I hear it later” 


Ill write it out fer you Mr Editor. 

Well when Andrew seen me he began 
to raar an cuss twell I showed him the 
money I had an ast the fellers to have 


one an that pacifide him. Andrew is 


right reasnable thataway sometimes I 
dont beleeve he reely means enny harm. 
Well we set aroun for quite a spell an 
every onct in so offen Id speak of gittin 
that interview an then Andrew would 


_ tell a story an pretent he didn hear me. 


Some on the stories was right funny but 
I didnt pay much attenshun becaus | 


to hav the interview so I had to set up 


twell all hours waitin for him to git 
ready for sleepin. 


First thing next mornin says Andrew 
I got to git me a drink I aint been so 
upsot sence Sadie was a colt. We went 

over to the Saddles to git 
an eyeopener though we 
was wide enuff awake con- 
siderin. No svoner we got 
inside than I hear a yellin 
from the back room an | 
run back an thar was Al- 
lingham a_ settin in that 
there stud game yit ony 
now he had chips stacked 
up all aroun him. How 
you dain I ast him hows 
he doin shouted a_ feller 
sweatin the game by Golly 
he done made a cleanup | 
wouldnt wonder ef they 
was more money thar on 
the table than lays in the 
govment mint. 

Allingham was lookin 
kind of peakid an he done 
drinkt a lot I could tell by 
the way he kep liffen his 
eyebrows up so as to git his 
eyes open. My plans done 
come out all right this trip Lem he says 
I guess Ill jest bout take a nap. Then 
he laid his head down on the table and 
begin to -snore. 

Andrew and me casht in the chips and 
they was moren six hundred dollars al- 
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together. It was a lot of money Mr 
Ikditor. We left Allingham sleepin an | 
putt the money in my pocket and 
Andrew an me went out to brekfast. 
Andrew didn say much but once every 
so offen he'd ast me to let him see the 


‘money an‘then he’d seem like he felt 


better. I felt purty good tod fer I knew 
Andrew wouldnt leave me nohow now an 
I figgered Id git that interview before 
long but I didnt pester him none I jest 
showed him the money an let it soak 
into his mind. 

About noon we went balk to the Sad- 
dles an found Aillingham settin up to a 
table an takin a leetle likwid _nurrish- 
ment we set down with him an I give 
him the money «an he give me back half 
on it thats yore share of the winnins he 
says. I dont want nothin ‘but what I 
loaned you I says I didnt stan to loose 
nothin an they want no agreement then 
he got pluml riled. I aint a goin to 
have no-ding-busted long-haired author 
hullyin me he/says you bin of assistence 
to me an I reckn I kin split with you ef 
I want aint I an author too; yes an onct 
I was a reeporter on a newspaper I got 
some righis I guess dont yot: go too far. 

Well of course I couldnt say nothin to 
that Allingham is a hard man ‘to beat in 
an argyment so I give in} Alright I 
says we will take this here money an git 
started pronto on that there toor. Your 
dam whis!in he says that jest about what 
we'll do. An we better git busy right 
now an plan our itinery we dont want 
to go too fur he says nof too quick. 
Most toors is extensive toors and theirfor 
superfishul we dont want to witness this 
grate and gloryus country of ourn from 
the railroads an eatin houses along the 
root we got to make this’ here an in- 
tensive toor.” Better be first in a small 


’ village along the Rio Grande he says 
‘secon class tooward the 


than travel 
Shore I 
says thats what I startet out for to be. 

Well‘ we got number 9 west out of 
Vegas but it looked for a while like we 
was goin to hafto lay over: Becaus we 
didn have no outfit nor nothin ready and 
there was my two hosses, Brownie an 
Siamma over to the Indine’ Corral an it 
lookt like ef we moved wé’d be movin 
without too Prossess of law? as the feller 
says. 

The reason I got them law yers sayins 
on the brane is becaus we done had 
traffic with one on em and hit: come 
about thisaway. We no sooner decided 
to leave ‘town than I happend to think 
of Andrew Jackson. We got to do some- 
thin for the pore ole fellet I says here 
he’s jest got goin good on a time an he 
aint got no money to kontinue ontwell 
the windup that there’s ‘plumb crool 
seems like. Well says Allingham it might 
be the kindest thing we } ecould do to 
leave him broke twould give him some- 
thin else to cry about I bleéve that there 
ole man would’ swop places with Job an 
vive fifty dollars to boot he’ s that lusful 
for tedrs an trouble. 

Hit taken us might nigh an hour to 
locate Andrew: but we finely found him 
over to the Buffalo Beer galoon in Old 
Town which is,a sekshun infested mostly 
by Mexicans an dogs. Andrew was sit- 
tin in front ofa drink lookin full of im- 
portans an talkin loud an offen. He was 
talkin to one of them slieked up Mexi- 


cans with store clothes an/a littel black | 


says Andrew. 


\ 


4 sahil teil + By the way he kep liffen up his eye-brows so as to get 
his eyes open. 


‘ 


mushtash like the ‘pitchers of hansom 
villins in gals novels an he didn no hit 
with me a tall I hold an edugatet Mexi- 
can is maybe ony two or thie loops 
wussen an ordrinary Mexican but he is 
some wuss an that a plenty. 

How er aint no to hol a 
man’s natchel misfortunes agin him an 
longs Andrew was. makin frenly talk 
with the critter we a!l on us set down 
together an’ Andrew ordered a round of 
drinks like ‘he was passin the time of 
day an digs out a roll of bills a pitchin 
hoss couldnt jump ovér. Seems like the 
luck done turned for you Andrew says 
Allingham Oh yes says Andrew care- 
lesslike. I done made a littel deal this 
mornin he says. He oncovers a piece of 
gold ore an rubs hit onto his sleeve, this 
here he says done intrested my fren 
mister Garnashone Sena what you all 
jest been made acquainted with to the 
extent of a hunnerd dollars. Incarnacion 
it is my name says the Mexican sort of 


_ peckish 5liké S’all right says Andrew I 


aint got no kick comin you done paid 
your money here’s hopin you ainit stuck. 

So we drinkt to that iddee though ag 
fur as my feelins went the Mexican 


‘ could a bin stuck a whole lot an I. 


wouldnt 4 shed no teardrops as the 
feller says. What was*it you was buyin 
ef I might ‘ast Mister, Sena says Al'ing- 
ham not that there dre I-dont reckon. 
Not that but considabul more like hit 
Carnashun pur- 
chassed a option on a half intrest in my 
mine the Golden Nuggit an this year 
hunnerd is;for the option. 


roun over fer the last Godnowswhen says 
Allingham jwy there aint enuff gold in 
there to fill a tooth. Hit may be says 
Andrew smilin superior an wavin his see- 
gar sos the smoke would curl purty. 
But I says theres gold thar—oddles of 
it ef you want to know. An my fren 
Nasshun here whos a lawyer and a man 
of jedgment says so that how about. it 
Nashun wayno—hey. Comma la vah— 
fina mino—-muncha gold! Dern it says 
Andrew I wisht Id never learnt the lingo 


i 


{ 


_away. 


Dyou mean 
that there 'prospek hole you ‘bin fiddlin 


hit plumb onsettles-a wise fellers Inglish. ° 


Youre a lawyer are you says Aling- 
ham to Mister Sena who was lookin at 
Andrew right ugly fer miscallin his name 


well "maybe youre actin in this matter 


fer-a klient. I fancie (yissir the feller 
says fancie) hitll- be a good investment— 
muy bueno—mooch gold he says. Sure 
says Allingham mooch gold its a good 
business fer a lawyer an he-laft but I 
knowed he was irrtated becaus he seen 
he'd got off onto the wront foot. Enny- 
body who-.kin extrak infmation fum a 
Mexean by means of askin questions kin 
set up as a detecative without no certifi- 
kit and that a_fact.. 

Finely Allingham says I done made a 
littel stake as you know Andrew an dd 
like fer to soak some on it away with 
some keerful feller like yourself where 
hit’ll keep good. You dont reckon youd 
wanter sell no more of that there mine 
of yourn do you well. I mought says 
Andrew. Im plumb onprejudiced that- 
I kin offer you another. hunnerd 
for the haff intrest you still hold says 
Allingham you kin offer me moren that 
says Andrew ef vou aint blowed yore 
money reckless dont talk foolish. Wy 
the dad gummed ho'e in the groun aint 
wuth no more now than hit was this 
mornin is it says Allingham meanin the 
half the Mexican had bought a option on. 


No says Andrew but I dont need this 


hunnerd as much as I -needit the first. 

Well they argied for might nigh a half 
hour an the best Allingham could do was 
to git Andrew to sav he’d sell an option 
on the haff intrest he held jist fer two 
hunnerd dollars an two thousand dollars 
to be paid if the option was taken up. 
Besides he giaranteed to git my two 
hosses Brownie an Siamma back to the 
ranch when he done finished his time. 
Then him an the Mexican hiked over to 
the law offis to fix up the papers an 
promused to meet us later down to: the 
Troy hotel where. Allingham was stop- 
pin.* Aaint it funny I says how a no 
count Mexcan kin set up fer a& lawyer 


(Continued on page 308.) 
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-_NCE in a 
while some 
play is dif- 

ferent from 
other plays. If 
it happens to be 
by J. M. Barrie 

(it hurts to put 

a little title be- 
fore his name) it 
is almost sure 
to be different 
from other 
plays. Very oc- 

casionally, among 

successful plays, 
is that much- 
sought thing, the 
one-act drama. 
What strikingly 
and also artis- 
tically success- 
ful one-act play 
in the last lo- 
these - many -- 
years was not by 

Barrie? First 
may be put The 
Twelve - Pound 

Look, that amaz- 

ing combination 
of satire and 
dramatic tour 
de force. Then 

The Will, pow- 
erful in itself, 
inviting John 
Drew to call out . 
his finest pow- 
em. Fass by 
Half an Hour, 

as not perfect, 
although strong, 
and then come 


‘to the latest one- 


act contribution, a lovely comedy, again 
with a theatrical effectiveness on the 
same level with The Twelve-Pound Look. 
The critic of a leading newspaper says 
he cannot figure out its meaning. Heaven 
rest his soul, why should he? If he 
could, the stage in America might not be 
exactly what it is. Moreover there is 
reputed to have been a mathematician 
who condemned Paradise Lost on a sim- 
ilar ground. 3 

- Imagine a living-room in a little coun- 
try inn, and in it, as boarder, a woman 


in her forties, cheerful, relaxed, full of © 


philosophy and humor. She is fond of 
middle age, because it can be easy, sym- 
pathetic, unaffected. She attends the 
Mothers’ Club. She muses on the human 
show. She is restful in body and mind, 
serene, outside herself. On the mantel 
is a photograph of a young woman, dash- 
ing, in the role of Rosalind. The land- 
lady has heard all about the famous 
daughter of perhaps twenty-three. She 
knows her to be the theatre rage of Lon- 
don. She is amazed that her mother 
speaks so flippantly of her. She is al- 
most shocked that the mother has never 
seen her daughter act. 7 

The ironic and cheery visitor lies 
down on the sofa to take) a nap. In 
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actress. 


Rosalind 


Marie Tempest. and Reginald Denny in “Rosalind.” 


comes a young man seeking refuge from 
the storm. He talks with the protesting 
and whispering landlady. He is sur- 
prised to recognize a photograph on the 
mantle, and still more surprised when the 
landlady points out the supposed sleeper 
as the young lady’s mother. She had told 
him she was the only young actress in 
London who had no mother. He looks 
over the form on the sofa. It is not much 
like the daughter, he says; shorter, dif- 
ferent hair, stouter, less distinguished. 
He is determined to speak to her; the 


landlady being out 6f the room, he pulls | 
Business of being | 


away the pillow. 
awakened, confused, frightened. Then 
comedy, of charming variety, in which 


she jeers at his love for her daughter, | 
and gives to that young lady a shock- — 


ingly light and wayward character. This 


of course leads up to the revelation that _ 
She herself is the | 
But before the discovery is 
made she receives a shock of genuine 
horror by finding that his love for her is | 
Her picture is in his watch, along 
_with that of his dead gister, and there 


there is no daughter. 


real. 


have been no others. 


It is all very hard for him to believe. 


A telegram comes from London. She has 
The 


heen recalled from her vacation. 


mine. 
ever, lately to extend the range. A 
number of modern playwrights have 
contributed 
Indeed one of the great discoveries of 
fiction in our time has been the inter- 
_estingness of middle age, and apparently 
the drama is to a less extent making the 
'same discovery. 


new play. has 
failed and_= As 
You Like It 
must be put on 
again at once. 
She goes into 
her dressineg- 
room. You see 
her no_ longer, 
but you hear her 
voice. It grows 
gay. It grows 
hard. When she 
comes out she is 
again young, 
flashy, with 
none of the mid- 
dle-age gentle 


but with all of 
the hectic per- 
sonal thrill. She 
no longer treats 
him as a dear 
boy, whose eyes 


the truth. Off 
they go together 
to London and 
to surface glam- 
our. 

One of the 
tragedies of the 
stage 1s 
there are no 
parts for women 
between youth 
and old age. Bar- 
rie toys with this 
idea in the pres- 
ent play and 
shows the. con- 
‘stant pressure of 
the manager and 
the actress to 
prevent the playwright if possible from 
allowing his heroine to be over twenty- 
Something has been done, how- 


to the  enfranchisement. 


Any actress will tell you this new role 


of Barrie’s is a wonderful part: and any 


manager, that to find an actress who can 
play the careless forties and then look 
the dashing twenties is some task: Miss 
Tempest gets threugh the tour de force 
in the last part skilfully, with extremely 
clever dressing, and in the main part, the 
happy comedy of middle age, she is more 
of an artist than in anything the present 
writer has seen her do before. 


Speaking of the present writer: The. : 


first actress he ever met in real life 
seemed to him a very fascinating person. 
She was the young heroine of an admir- 
able play. He went to supper with her. 
She went out of her way to tell him 
that she had a grown-up daughter. Even 
then he could see only the heroine he had 
seen upon the stage. 
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of Charles Dana (ribson at the annual picnic of t 


at Lakewood, N. J. 
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The Unevenness of Things 


It’s strange to us how our friends 
will find a small mistake or typographical 
error in the Democrat and rush in to 
tell us, yet they never see their own 
mistakes, or bring in news, ad or job 
work. But go on boys, we’re used to it. 

—The Morrilton (Ark.) Democrat. 


Kultur 


Mrs. Philo Sperry was hostess to the 
Huron History class Wednesday evening. 
A very interesting paper was read by 


Mrs. Willetta Ward on “Works of 
Luther Burbanks” and another’ by 
Mrs. Grace Morse on 


‘ui 
ul 


| | 
Discriminating Dynamite 


Joseph Rather, a farmer residing near 
Unity, was-brought to St. Joseph’s hos- 


pital the first of the week by the ex- 


plosion of a dynamite cap. 
—The Marshfield (Wis.) Herald. 


When the Knockers Got Theirs 


You remember Noah had to work a 
long time on the ark, it was uphill busi- 
ness, too, at best, building a boat away 
out on dry land, where the local anvil 
and hammer club sat around spitting 
tobacco juice upon his lumber, whittling 
up his pine boards with their jackknives 


wd 


THE WORLD 


¥ 
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Tough on the Crops 


Grapes are looking fine but corn and 
cats aren ot doing very well They wantt 
rain. Late potatoes are in the same boat. 
Pastures are drying up. Feed is short, 
while flies never were so savage or ugly 
as they are just now. , 

—Sandusky (O.) Register. 


Bossy, the Dope-Fiend 
One of J. E. Staatz’s cows, a full blood 


Jersey, was humanely killed the first of 
the week to end her misery. Several 


‘months ago this cow was badly poisoned 


while feeding in the pasture, but recov- 
-ered and it was believed 
she would be all right: 


“Birds and Points of In- 
terest Around Huron.” 


Sandusky (O.) 


When You Get Back from Your Vacation 


However, it seems that 
she developed a craving 


Register. 


He’ll Get You in 
the End 


I am for you First and 
Last. Furniture and Un- 
dertaking. 

—Card of an  Osakis 
(Minn.) Dealer. 


As Business Men | Do 


A country editor sar- 
eastically remarks that 
he wants to buy a sack 
of flour, a pair of shoes 
and a straw hat, and he 
is ready: to receive the | 
lowest bids for the same. — 
He states that some of 
his town merchants treat 
him this way when they 
want $2 worth of print- 
ing done. 

—The Milford (Tex.) 

News. 


Some Job 


There is a busy editor 

running a newspaper at Ozona, Crockett 
County. This paragraph is taken from 
his editorial page: “An increase in the 
scholastic population of Ozona of fifty- 
seven pupils over that of last year does 
not appear like race suicide—and they 
are all huskies, too. We are doing nearly 
all this ourselves.”” Some editorial job, 
that. 

—The Fort Worth (Tex.) Record. 


This Theatre Didn’t Advertise 


We noticed from the bills thrown 
around that the Empress theatre had 
quite a vaudeville’ stunt beside their 
usual movie reels Monday night. | 

—The Gugo (Col.) Democrat. 
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for the weed, would. eat 
nothing else and became 
a regular dope fiend. Mr. 
Staatz was offered $125 
for the animal a few 


\ 


and telling him what a fool he was for 
expecting a big rain in a country that 
was too dry to grow alfalfa. But he kept 


at it. Finally the flood came and every 
mother’s son of the croakers was 


drowned. This is the only instance we 
know in either sacred or profane history 
where a bunch of knockers got just ex- 
actly what was coming to them. | 
—The Rawlins County (Kans.) 
Record. 


Mabel Worthy of Bliss 


Miss Mabel Worthy has returned to 
her house after spending two months in 
Bliss. 

' —The Lane (W. Va.) Recorder. 


CEE WHIZ" 

AND IVE ONLY 
BEEN CON€ 
Yy Two WEEKS 


St. Joseph, (Mo.) News-Press. 


months ago. 
—The Enterprise 
(Kans.) Push. 


| Constant Woman | 
j 


Mrs. Joe Keep re- 
turned home Saturday | 
after two months’ ab- 
sence and found things | 
_ topsey-turvey, just as: 
every wife. does when she 

returns. 
—The Lane (W. Va.) 
Recorder. 


The Press-Agent 
Speaks 


People have been 
quiring what the picnic 
- committees are doing this 
vear. The amusement 
committee has been work- 
ing hard to secure some- 
thing entirely out of the 
ordinary—and they have 
succeeded. They have secured a double 
parachute leap! For a feat that will 
make you ho!d your breath, your 
heart will stop beating and your hair rise 
straight up, there is nothing that will 
compare with this double parachute 
leap. The man who undertakes it does 
so with the understanding that each trial 
may be his last. While we have never 
seen it we have been told by those who 
have seen the leap made that women 
scream and faint and strong men shud- 
der and turn away from the sight of 
the falling man, for many times the 
second parachute fails to open until al- 
most to the ground—and sometimes it 
fails to open at all. 


_—The Mount Valley (Kans.) Journal. 
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Feminism 
and Canned Food 


By WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY 


_. Machine by which cans are automatically filied. without coming in contact with the h=<nds. . 


O THEORIES of human equal- 
ity and freedom could have 
knocked off women’s shackles of 

kitchen drudgery as did the first can of 

food,” I once had the pleasure of telling 


ee 


the members gf 
Association. Houbtless, it has not oc- 
curred to the public to link the new 
womanhood with commercidl food-prod- 
ucts, but after many years’ study of both 
subjects, I sincerely regard them as 
cause and effect. The worthy canners, 
may, as individuals,-be violent “antis,” 
or they may, after the manner of mere 
men, never have taken time to think on 
matters pertaining to women; but the 


fact remains, that the food manufac- 


turer—sublimely unconscious, or violent- 
ly protesting, as he may be—is the 
precursor of the feminist movement. 


There could be no thought of eco- 


nomic independence, and ni serious re- 
volt, in the breast of the farmer’s wife 
of a few deeades ago, when she daily 
left her spinning and weaving, her tailor- 
ing and garment-fashioning to bake 
seventeen pies, half a dozén fat loaves 
of bread, many cakes and bushels of 
doughnuts; to roast the huge turkey and 
brown the goose, and dry the fruits and 
cure the meats, and brew the ale, and 
press the cider, and “put; up” shining 
rows .of jellies, preserves and jams. 
While she was being “speeded up” to: 

cighteen-hour day, she hadi little leis 

for Ibsen or Shaw, or contémplations of 
her legal disabi'ities and her political 
non-existence! It was after the food 


manufacturer had lifted the white wo- 
man’s burden, that she begdn to rub her 


the National Canners’ 


eyes, stretch her limbs, and look the 
big world in the face. 
Talk about women’s taking men’s jobs 


away from them—the commercial food . 


men forced their way into our kitchens, 
and seized ‘upon our century-old tasks! 
It was some time before we realized that. 
our fruit and vegetables, our condiments, 


‘meats, soups and fish, and even our des- 


serts, were being canned for-us better 


and cheaper than we could prepare them, 


and that, therefore, we were facing an 
amazing new idleness—indeed, some of 
us have not awakened to the realization 
yet. | 
Close on the heels of the wonderful 


new inventions in sterilization, sanitary 


cans, and hermetically sealed contain- 
ers, came the terrific tales of the muck- 
raker, regarding food adulteration. The 
housekeeper, who had timidly ventured 
forth into the arena of scientific progress, 


‘scurried fearfully back under cover, in 


terror of poisoning her family. -The 
housekeepers were thoroughly scared. 
Even today, many a woman asserts with 
that smug satisfaction with which we 
proclaim ourselves good wives and 
mothers, “J. never put a bit of food upon 
my table that is not made in my 
kitchen.” 

Such a statement is a sign, not of vir- 
tue, but of ignorance, in‘ the twentieth- 
century woman. She could-not keep out 
the commercial food manufacturer if she 
barricaded: her doors. She admits. him 
with the flour, the coffee, the flavoring 
extracts, the baking powder. She usual- 
ly adds commercial bread, butter, pick- 
les, condiments, sirups, canned tomatces, 


corn; peas, beets, beans and asparagus, 
peaches, plums, quinces, cranberries, ap- 
ple butter, and dozens of other “emer- 
gency” rations. Not that she orders all 
of these things open-mindedly: she buys 
a few at a time, furtively, apologetically, 


“ to piece out Sunday-night suppers, or be 


prepared for the sudden inroads of un- 
expected company. Probably she does 
not know, yet, about spinach, spaghetti, 
tamales and p'um pudding. She does 
not realize the wonders of canned chick- 
en, fruit punches, pineapple and mince 
meat. Tinned sgufflés, croquettes and 
all of the elaborately cooked foods, in 
cans are hidden mysteries to her. The 
old-fashioned housekeeper has been flat- 
tered and lulled into a fatuous content- 
ment, has been extolled and set upon a 
pedestal, until she, very naturally, fears | 
to yield up her one talent. : 

Right here the feminist comes to 
front, though she, too, is ail unconscious | 
as to the source of her emancipation. 
She does not recognize. the canner as her 
deliverer! Perhaps he does not resem- 
ble Sir Galahad, but he certainly has 
ridden ahead in the van of progress and 
done us service which the knights of old 
might well have been proud of. The 
suffragette, or to ust the broader term, 
the .feminist, may not recognize her 
valiant knight, any more than does the 
old-fashioned housekeeper; but she dif- 
fers from that estimable lady, in seizing 
upon her opportunities eagerly. 

Already, she has been quick to see 
the advantages of living in apartment- 
houses, abolishing the old-time cumber- 
some housekeeping plant, and applying 
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business - efficien- 
cy methods to 
her diminishing 
housework. Now 
she presses upon 
the legislators 
through her 
great organized 
forces, and com- 
pels Federal and 
State pure-food 
legislation, teach- 
es her more 
ignorant sisters 
how to read the 
labels, and 
spreads the gos- 
pel of simple 
and sanitary eat- 
ing through can- 
ned food. The 
beauty of the 
feminist. is_ that 
she sets some 
value upon her own labor. If the 
same food can be put up in her kitehen 
in the same amount for one cent 
less, she does not say that it is cheaper 
to put this up at home than to buy it: 
she knows that if her time is worth any- 


thing, her nervous energy, strength and 


temper, as she stands over the hot cook- 
stove during the months of summer, the 
home product. is fcr more expensive. 
No intelligent person doubts that high- 
erade bottled and canned fruits and 
vegetables, and cleanly package-goods 
ure more sanitary than the ordinary 
bulk material in the open bins, a bed for 
the eat, handled by many clerks before 
they reach the slatternly maid-of-all- 
work. But, the very alluring aspect of 
all of the beautifully displayed factory- 
products have tempted purchascrs— to 
spend a litt'e here and a little there be- 
yond their means, and so contributed to 
the cost of high living, which has raised 
the universal howl. The feminist so!vesthe 
problem of the increased cost of luxuries, 
which have become necessities, by savy- 


Above—One of the largest canning-rooms in the country. 


Pelow—Canning jams in stone jars. 


ing frankly to her husband: “Men have 
liberated me from the cook-stove by giv- 
ing me wonderful commercially-prepared 
food, from soup to pudding. As I am 
now. practically idle, I will follow my 
tasks out into the world, clean up the 
community, look after the milk supply, 
and do a little municipal housekeeping 
which men have done so badly. I will 
become productive, and add to our 
income, so that we will not be ruined by 
the enormous modern out-go! There are 
many things about the transition which 
are. dificult, but now that I come to 
think of it, I greatly prefer this special- 
ization, for, you know, one is not natur- 
ally a skilled cook just because she is a 
woman!” 

To be sure, there are some women 
who have taken ady antage of the new 
leisure by merely being lazy: Floating 
with the current, they have accepted the 
innovations of the commercially-pre- 
pared foods, the vacuum-cleaner, the 
fireless-cooker, or the apartment-hotel, 
without adapting themselves to the new 


civilization by 
turning their at- 
tention to the 
new _ problems 
which have 
opened up. They 
know nothing of 
food laws, ap- 
parently care not 
a whit that they 
are feeding their 
families sulphuric 
acid, anilin dyes 
and sodium ben- 
zoate, never read 
a label, would 
not know what 
it meant if they 
did, and never 
heard of bacter- 
iology or sanita- 
tion. This class. 
I would recom- 
mend as the first 
victims of euthanasia, or the legal put- 
ting out of the way of the unfit! 

All over America, a vast army of wo- 
men, who still are housekeepers, are 
vitally concerned with the food-problem 
in its broadest sense, and, in their clubs 
and organizations, are tackling its 
scientific and legislative aspects. I wish 
that the inhabitants of every city and 
remote village could accompany me on 
personally conducted tours of some of 
the great food factories. If so, not one 
would dissent when I claim that the 
high-grade canning establishment is 
more scientific, clean and sanitary than 
is the average home kitchen! Large 
capital has been expended on the most 
exquisite copper, silver-lined kettles, on 
the most seientifie and up-to-date. ap- 
paratus, on securing expert bacteri- 
ologists, who analyze every day’s output. 
White marble, or glass-topped tables re- 
ceive the meat, fruit or vegetables, which 
are cut up by machinery, moved from 
place to place in wire baskets, run along 


a trolley, like a department-store cash- 
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box, and often never touched by human 
hands. The employees wear white 
gloves, white frocks and caps, and in 
some establishments, have their hands 
manicured at the firm’s expense. 

The food, after being cooked, is sub- 
iected to enormous heat. Its immersion in 
live steam is complete. No bacteria ever 
born could exist in such a Turkish bath. 
The sanitary cans in many factories are 
nowadays clamped by machinery—a 


‘new patent process to eliminate even the 


one drop of solder—and after that, the 
cans are again immersed in steam or boil-: 
ing water. Will you kindly compare this 


process, Mrs. Housekeeper, with the un- 
speakable methods of the average Brid- 
get? 

Do not faney that the e¢anner cans 
what he can, and what he can’t can, he 
still tries to fool the publi¢ with. No 
commercial man takes himself more seri- 
ously. The National Cannérs’ Associa- 
tion cooperates with the government, 
and for years has maintained higher food 
standards than the Federal law! The 
whole point of canning is sterilization by 
excessive heat, and the exclusion of air 
by hermetically sealing all containers. 
For this reason, no artificial chemical 
preservatives are required. For years, 
the National Canners’ Association has 
stood unanimously against sodium ben- 
zoate and dyes, and has not counte- 
nanced copperas in peas (the brilliant 
green was put in, in Francé¢, and is not 
permitted now by our government, even 
in the imported product), or any objec- 
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tionable non-food ingredients. It there- 
fore, may be said, by the most unprej- 
udiced person, that the National Can- 
ners’ Association is more moral than our 
government, for the Federal law, the 
Food and Drugs Act, still permits a lim- 
ited amount of. sodium benzoate, and 
seven coal-tar dyes of hideous hue— 
grass-green, red, brilliant yellow, indigo- 
looking blue, étcetera. Nine years before. 
there was Federal food faw, the National 
Canners’ Association drafted one, and 
petitioned Congress to pass it! The fact 
that New York City alone in 1912 bought 
$150,000,000 worth of canned goods, 


_ “Picking over” the strawberries, in a large canning factory. 


looks as if intelligent women+—who wield 
the vast majority of the purchasing 
power—are Appreciating their debt to 
the canned-food industry. » | 

As feminism and pure food both meet 
and focus in the ex-Chief of U. 8. 
Bureau of Chemistry, Dr. Wiley, his 
word may be taken, rather than mine: 


The canned-food industry, more es- 
pecially that portion of it represented — 
by the National Association, has been 
foremost among the food industries in 
its endeavor to improve their output 
by the selection of good material, by 
sanitary factory-methods, the improve- 
ment. of the quality of the container 
and the abolition of the use of pre 
servatives. |. Canned goods fill 
a most important place in the modern - 
dietary, and the wholesomeness, pal- 
atability and convenience of the 
products are.in most instances unques- 
tionable, and under modern condi- 
tions of life, they are filling a larger 
and larger need. 


days old. 


One of the advantages of canned 
vegetables is that they are purchased 
from the farmer by the great manufac- 
turer in the height of the season, when 
cheapest and freshest, and put up within 
three hours of the time they are picked 
off the stalk or vine. Each day’s pick 
is packed before any more is’ bought. 
Contrasted with the many handlings 
which city vegetables and fruit are sub- 
jected to—the dirt, dogs, sun, staleness 
and mediocre quality—the canned pro- 
duct has everything in its favor, and 
practically comes to us fresh from the 
farm, although it may have been her- 


metically sealed for several years. As- 
paragus, Jor instance,-is put into tins 
at once, Feceving all its natural qual- 
ities, whereas, it is said that no con- Z 
sumer can secure any fresh asparagus in = 
the city markets, which is less than two 
For the deciduous fruits, the 
eanner buys whole orchards, and often 
has his factories located on their borders, 
so that the fruit is picked in the morn-. 
ing and canned at noon; although most 
city people cannot secure fruit and ber- 
ries that are not parched and with- 
ered. | 

The old-fashioned cooking-teacher 
goes forth to warn women against com- 
mercial foods. Her message is that of 
individual, personal labor; her slogan is: 
“Back to the stove!” 
* The feminist liberates woman from 
the manual labor, which may not be con- 
genial to her, and suggests that she spee- 
ialize, as her husband does. 
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(Continued from page 299.) 


and not make no bobble hit would be a 
grate deal more funnier ef he couldnt 


says Allingham what them Mexcans » 


dont know about stealin aint wuth 
menshun. 

Well we bes go down an pay my bill 
he says but fust you kin jest leave me 
have a hundred dollars sos I kin have the 
money when we see Andrew agin. What 
I says. Wy he says lookin surprized 
vou didn think Id leave you outn a good 
thing did you an us pardners like we be. 
O it wont make me feel bad none I says. 
Fur es I kin see hits throwin money 
away ef that feller Sena was buyin 
Andrews diggins fer anathin but to skin 
some tenderfoot he’s a had the hull mine 
and ennyway when the option comes due 
ef th outfit was sellin fer a dollar we 
wouldn be able to purchass one of the 
mine stulls like as not. What putt-it 
into your head to git caught up in this 
here jam is beyon me. 

Well in the fust place says Allingham 
hit struck me ez a plumb favrable morn- 
in fer buyin mines then in the secon 
place hits a whole lot more repitable to 
invest money than to gammle it away 
on my cyard playin wich wed be jest 
rekles enuff to do an in the third place 
ef somebuddy should happen to fine 
somethin in the prospek besides mountin 
air wich aint beyon the bouns of possibil- 
ity we alld be in a nobul strateejik posi- 
tion. Themes shore good reasins I says 
but hit dont seem noways necessary to 


me I should partispate in the deal O he. 


says jest as you like suit yourself. Only 


‘he says offhanded I thought we was 


partners but ef -your afraid of riskin 
yore money to hep out a fren wy I 
guess I kin go it alone lets have a littel 
drink Mister Bartender. His voice was 
reel sorrowful when he ordred the drinks 
an after wed drinkt them I got studyin 
© minit an I says well ef you putt it 
thataway Id jest as soon come in an 
I dragged out a hunnerd dollars offen my 
roll an reached it out acrost the table. 
No no he says puttin up his han I 
wouldn want to git you into trouble 
agin yore better jedgment. Misery 
loves company’ but hit preefers good 
company an I wouldn want you should 
git soured on the worl becaus of me in- 
fluencin you to maybe loose yore 
forchin. No no he says. 

Well sir would you bleeve it hit taken 
me a couple of more drinks an a lot of 
time to git Allingham to take that there 
money I never seen ennybuddy so plumb 
cbsnat about receivin a hunnerd dollars. 
Finely he says well ef you wont take no 
fer an anser I reckn III hafto let you in 
yes I says Im right wild an full of eager- 
nes an I handed over the bills. Alling- 
ham laft an says yore a pretty good 
ler Lem Im a dam fool I says I reck 
Well he says they aint no diffunc 
tall between them two critters the 
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trouble is the fac aint as genelly reckon- 
ized ez it mought be. Supposin we go 
git a few neccessary articles an pack 
them down to the hotel alright I says. 

Well Allingham bought .some tobakko 
an teethbrushes an sech like but I had 
a plenty of tobakko so I didn hafto buy 
nothin. Then we went down to the 
Troy hotel to pay Allinghams bill an he 
got to talk with the gal at the desk a 
few minits before Andrew an his fren 
Incarnacion arrove. Allingham alls 
this here gal Hellen but they aint no 
sense into it becaus the gal’s name is 
Henneryetta. So I tole him that an he 
says welk most people aint named right 
at christenin an my mission when I think 
on it is to give them names accordin to 
their natcher ,an circumstances now 
Henneryetta he says is a right peart 
name for a cow some day when I gits 
me a cow Im a goin to call her that 


_ but his aint no name for this year charm- 


ing creecher wareas Hellen of the Tr y 
hotel is a chased an appropriat desig- 
nashun an not to be surpast. Thats all 
right I says but it aint her name Tut 


tut he says whats in a name libel I says 


offen if nothin more seryus I knowed a 
feller was shot onct over nothin moren 
a name or so. Well we wont discuss the 
pint he says which is what he allus says 
when he sees #got the best on him so I 
didnt say no more besides he says here 
comes Andrew an his good fairy fren a 
smilen like hed jest buried his rich uncle 
Pablo. 


HEY let on they got the papers all 

fixed up so we went over to the Opry 
House bar to seal the bargin an had 
one or two. Then Allingham give An- 
drew the two hunnerd dollars an putt 
the opshun eontrack in his coat pocket 
an then we said goodbye. Andrew want- 
ed to go along over to the depo with us 
but we finely compomised on a nother 
round an we left him a tellin Incarnacion 
he was for him ontwell the sand in the 
desert got plumb froze up well three 
hunnerd dollars is a lot of money for 
Andrew to have. All at onct an him in 
town too. 

I was kind of sorry to leave the ole 
feller jest think I says we may not never 
see him agin speshally ef he dont lose 
that there stake before hits been drinkt 
up. Ill see him in my dreems says Al- 
lingham ef we dont git out of here he is 
beginning to annoy me Im afraid my 
whole day has bin spoilt lets go. 

So we went to the depo but the trane 
was late. So we set up on the porch of the 
Harvey House hotel waitin. This here 
hotel is a nelegen edfis called the Casta- 
veda an I would rather of set in the depo 
becaus we wasnt stopping at the hotel 
but Allingham says no fer the sake of 
the hotel management let us set here its 
wuth far more to them than the mere 
prise of a room fer us to be seen here 
hy the natuffs there is a lot in a hotel 


having the repitation of katerin only to 
the smartest people. Well I says ef 
thats all we kin shorely qualify as smart 
becaus we done spent: might nigh a day 
with money an got some . on it let 
yit. 

Allingham lookt at me iunny Lem he 
says as a fren an well wisher lemme ad- 
vice you agin akwirin a fondnes for iurny 
it is beneath you he says an besides hit 
is a weapon that more offen than not 
funkshuns similar to a boomrang which 
smites the hand that weeldeth it’ onless 
used continual. Leave it to them pore 
humans in Noo York an other eastern 
senters of vise an idleness where they 
gits tired of sayin what they mean an 
locks upon the suttel divershun of sayin 
what they dont mean as wit do you git 
my drift. No I says I dont well in brief 
he says dont try to be funny yore wastin 
yore time. 

Well I didn have nothin to say becaus 
Allingham knows moren me so I says 
how about our tickets and the itinery 
of this here toor we aint got no plans 
yit. I got mileage says Allingham an 
well decide where were goin after we 
gits on the trane. We kin map out an 
intrestin root there and git offen the 
line anywheres an I reckn we kin fine 
hosses an supplies wherever we are. It 
is not what we startet out to do exakly 
but that theres an advantage becaus we 
will be actin inconsistent which is al- 
ways adviceable who was it said con- 
sistency was like a jewell becaus all it is 
good for.is to show off to other people I 
dont know I says. 

Allingham set back and lit a cigareet 
an I could tell by the look in his eyes 
that he was a goin to talk some more 
you kin always tell when hes goin to talk 
he looks like he was thinkin of somethin 
to eat an cant jest deside what hitll be. 
Finely he opnd his mouth to speak an 
then set up straight an says holy Moses 
like he was plumb surprized. I lookt 
up and-all I seen was a gal whats the 
matter I says. | 

Matter he says soft like he was a 
sayin his prayers lookit whats comin to- 
wards us I am I says hits a gal. A gal 


‘says Allingham wy you pore stubbismik 


ereecher hits a vishun. I didn say noth- 
in because we’d had right smart of 
drinks an sometimes hits curyus what 
iddees a feller gits when hes been drinkin 
I knowed a feller onct got an iddee he 
was a herd of chickings back one the ole ~ 
farm whenever hed had considabul and 
hed cakel twell he was plumb out of 
breath or got jounced outn the salloon. 
Hits best to humor em when they gits 
thataway longs you kin stan it that 
is. 

So I jest waited and watched and the 
gal walkd apast us an into the hotel 
without even turnin her eyes in our 
direkshun. An jest then number 9 
whistled up the track an we knowed hit 
was time to move. 


The fourth chronicle of the blithe adventures of Mr. Allen, erstwhile cook of the Bar 2 cattle ratich, will appear 


next week. 
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Balls and Strikes 


By BILLY EVANS 


About Wagner and Lajoie 


AS Hans Wagner lost his terror for 
opposing pitchers? Is Larry 
Lajoie through as a. big league 

star? Those two questions were much 
debated prior to the opening of the 1915 
season. 
disasterous one for these two wonderful 
players. In years gone Wagner and 
Lajoie annually furnished gossip and dis- 
cussion galore as to their greatness. Na- 
tional League fans admitted Larry was 
the more graceful fielder, but not. a bit 
more accurate. They insisted the dif- 
ference in their batting strength either 


way didn’t cut any figure as most were 


willing to admit both. were great hit- 
ters. As base runners the old leaguers 
said Wagner had a decided advantage, 
and on that point there was no doubt, 
as Wagner was always a nifty man on 
the paths. When all topics failed to 
produce a warm debate, the greatness 
of Wagner and Lajoie was) brought to 
ihe fore. 

The name of Wagner and Lajoie has 
become synonomous with the circle of 
300 hitters. When a season opened, it 
was regarded as a certainty that both 
men would hit better than the .300 
mark. The fan who closely follows the 
records, is perhaps conversant with the 
fact that both Lajoie and Wagner failed 
to reach that mark during the season 
of 1914. Not only did these two great 
batsmen fall below that mark, but in- 
cidentally they suffered the poorest sea- 
son during their entire caréers from a 
batting standpoint. Lajoié hit .258, 
while Wagner registered .252. 

Until last season Wagner, who broke 

into the National League in 1897, had 
for seventeen consecutive years batted 
300 or better. It was unfortunate that 
he was unable to keep up that most mar- 
ve'ous record. In 1913 he just managed 
to beat the barrier by hitting an even 
300. There are a great many people 
who believe that Wagner is through. 
They base their belief on his poor aver- 
age of last year. They regard Lajoie 
in a similar light. I seriously doubt if 
either has lost his much feared ‘batting 
eye. I wouldn’t be surprised if both hit 
hetter than .300 this summer. 

During his first eleven years as a big 
leaguer, Larry Lajoie always batted bet- 
ter than .300, once going over the .400 
mark. In his twelfth year, he fell one 
point shy the charmed circled, hitting 
.299, while the following year he hit 289. 
Those two bad years caused ¢ritics to be- 
lieve that as a .300 swatter Larry was 
through. In the season of 1909 he 
proved otherwise by hitting 324, and in 
the next four years came through with 
four marks all better than 300, the best 
showing being .384 in 1910. 

' It is possible that the bathing eyes of 
Lajoie and Wagner have: been slightly 
dimmed by‘age and continued use. It 
is possible that both have: slowed 
some, and every now and then lose a hit 
- that years ago might have gone to their 
- eredit. It is also possible that neither 
puts the old force back of the swing as 


The season of 1914 was a very | 


Supper Story 
For the Boy 


| 


; night when the boy is eating his dish of Puffed Wheat 
in milk, tell him this story about it. 


Bach grain of that wheat contains 100 million food cells, 
— up of many kinds. 


Each food cell is a globule which must be broken to digest. 
That’s why we cook or bake it. Raw wheat would not do. 
But, until late years, no process was known which would break 
ul those food cells. 


Anderson’ s Discovery 


e 
Prof. Andeweels found that each food cell held moisture. 
He conéeiv ed the idea of converting that moisture to steam. 


T o do this he sealed up the grains in guns. Then he revolved 

those guns for one hour in a fearful heag. Then he shot the 
‘guns and the steam in each food cell exploded, blasting the cell 

to pieces. 


Think of it—a. hundred million steam explosions occur in 
every Puffed Grain. That’s what puffs them into bubbles, 
eight times normal size. And that’s how whole grains are made 
Ww holly digestible, so every atom feeds. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


— in Extreme West 


he same story applies to Puffed Rice. 
Tell it to children, boys or girls. ’Twill increase their re- 


spect for grain foods, which are better for them than meat. ’ 
thfor Puffed Wheat ‘and. Rice, the best forms of grain food. 


These delightful morsels are scientific foods. They seem 
‘like bonbons—flaky, toasted, almond-flavorcd bubbles. But 
there’s vaster reason for them than enticing taste. 


Not all grains can be puffed. But those that can be should 
be largely served in this hygienic form. 


| The Quaker Qats @mpany 
| Sole Makers 
| (1004) 
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he did ten years ago. Admitting that 
both have gone back, I can’t see either 
as all in, and I believe Lajoie and Wag- 
ner are as much feared as ever by the 
pitchers in both organizations. On their 
showing up to date both fom up as 
mighty valuable men to any %all club. 


The Passing of the Spitball 


Delivery 


Ten years ago the spitball delivery 
was at its height. Practically every 
pitcher secured from the minors at that 
time, depended almost. entirely on the 
moist delivery for success. If a scout 
secured a pitcher who used only the 
curve and fast ball, the manager began 
to think it would be a wise move to not 
only fire the pitcher, but the scout as 
well. It was believed that a _ pitcher 
must have the new-style delivery to be 
worth-while. 


Difficulty in controlling the spitball,. 


and the terrific wear and tear it placed 
on the arm of every pitcher using it, 
soon caused the popularity of the spit- 
ball to decline. A good many pitchers 
ruined their arms trying to learn the de- 
livery, others who had mastered it, 
ruined their effectiveness because of lack 
of control. It was the exceptional pitch- 
er who could use the spitball without 
uncorking a few wild pitches, and giving 
a number of bases on balls. Incidentally 
it was a delivery that worked havoc with 
the catchers. Seldom does the ball take 


Do Business by Mail 


Start with accurate lists of names we 
furnish—build solidly. Choose from the 
following or any others desired. 

Apron Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Icc Mfrs. 

Shoe Retailers Doctors 

Tin Can Mfrs, Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Druggists Railroad: ‘Employees 
Auto Owners Contractors 

Our complete book of mailing 
statistics on 7000 classes of pros- 
pective customers for the asking. 


Ress-Gould, 800-J Olive St., St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Marling 


LestS St.Louis 


Fire Prevention | 


Naphtha o£ 

i 

wa! 

A Ri 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
Cleans all materials without injury to fabric or color. 
€ilk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon. 


W hite Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 
Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties Furs 
Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furniture Covers Veils 

Dresses Portieres Hosiery 
Parasols Tapestries Lingerie 
Wraps Rugs Jabots 

Onera Capes .. Carpets Typewriters 
Ribbons Piano Keys Auto-Apparel 


15c, 25c, 50c, $1 Size Bottles, All Drug Stores, 


the same break, with the result that 
catchers suffered a great many more in- 
juries than when simply receiving the 
fast ball and the curve. Pitchers like 


Ed Walsh, Jack Chesbro and a few | 


others who were able to control the 
“spitter,”’ with as much ease as the fast 
one and the curve, were well nigh un- 
beatable, but they were the decided ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 

_ Of late years, the spitball pitcher has 
been the exception rather than the rule. 
It was believed that Ed Walsh was the 
only pitcher who continued its use, with- 
out suffering any injurious effects. Last 


year Walsh was finally forced to pay the - 


toll, being practically of no use to his 
club. 


Bodie’s Humor Surely Saved H im 


“Ping” Bodie formerly of the Chi- 
cago White Sox, but recently sent 
back to the minors, is to be with his first 
love in baseball again, San Francisco. 
On the coast Bodie was known as the 
fence buster, because of his many hard 
and long hits, a good many of them re- 
sulting in home runs. In 1910 although 
Bodie batted only .263 as a Coast 
Leaguer, he was the minor league sen- 
sation of the year with thirty home 
runs to his credit. He was secured by 
Chicago, and while. he batted twenty 
points better as a big leaguer, his home- 
run mark decreased to four.’ The fans 
naturally - were disappointed, because 
Bodie came to them as a home-run slug- 
ger. In 1912 Bodie made five homers, in 
1913 he reached his high major league 
mark with eight, while last year he hit 
only three circuit drives. Thus, in four 
years as a big leaguer he made only 
twenty home runs compared to thirty 
in his last year in the minors. No one 
ever accused “Ping” of being a humorist, 
but a reply recently given to a critic, 
who sought information about his bat- 
ting, was indeed well put. 

“T notice you didnt do much fence 
busting in the big show,” remarked the 
scribe, who referred to his major league 
home-run record. “What was the rea- 
son?’ 

“Tt is an impossibility to do much 
fence busting up there, no matter how 


hard you hit them,” answered Ping, “all. 


the fences are concrete walls.” 


Pitching 


During the season of 1910, with a team 
that finished seventh in the race, Walter 
Johnson came through with the remark- 
able strike-out record of 313. It was a 
wonderful feat. In 1913 with a club that 
finished second in the race, Johnson hung 
up his best pitching record, winning 36 
and losing only 7 games. He struck out 
243 men. That was considerably more 
than any other pitcher in the league, yet 
quite a little shy of his 1910 record, when 
he whiffed 313, although he won only 25 
and lost 17 games. 

Why doesn’t Johnson strike out more 
men? That is a question that is fired 
at me often during the summer. The 
fans are made believe Johnson ‘is a much 
improved pitcher, yet he fails to strike 
out as many men, as he did during the 
early part of his career as a big leaguer. 
It is also surprising the stress most fans 


put on the ability of a pitcher to strike 
out the opposition. A good many of 
them cannot understand why Johnson’s 
strike-out record continues to shrink, de- 
spite all that is said and written about 
his great improvement. 


For Value, 


Meet Me at the 
Home Comforts 


uller 


NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward 
car, get off it Adan.s “venue. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Rooms, Private Bath, 50 Single. uP 
100 ** 3.00 to 5.00 20 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
All Absolutely Quict 


New Unique Cafes and 
Cabaret Excellent 


Two Floors---Agents’ 
Sample Rooms 


On Your Way to the 
EXPOSITION 


|: 


= 


over OVER IN 
CHICAGO 


Spend a few days seeing 
this great city by the lake. 
Your visit will be doubly 
pleasant if you make your 
home at the new 


Hotel 
Sherman 


City Hall Square 


A three-million-dollar master- 
piece in hotel construction, 
enhanced by perfect service. 
750 rooms, cach with private 
bath, at ratcs averaging one 
dollar less per day than those 
of any othcr hotcl operated on 
the same plane of excellence. 


Single rooms: $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 | 
Doublerooms: $3.50,$4.00, 
$5.00 and $6.00 
Suites: $5.00 to $15.00 
Home of the famous College Inn 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
Chicago 
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The Way of These Women, by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, Little, Brown - 
& Co., Boston, Mass. $1.35. 

At the country place of Sir Jermyn 
Annerley, Lord Lakenham is murdered. 
The last person who saw him alive was 
Sybil Cluley, an actress engaged to Sir 
Jermyn. Lucille, Duchess de Sayers, 
who loves Sir Jermyn is the one person 
who ean convict Sybil—some of. the 
evidence against her having been ski!l- 
fully removed before calling the police. 
As any reader must know Sybil is as 
ecood as she is beautiful, and didnot 
commit the crime. The evidence that 
Lucille has is trumped up. AS the price 
«| her silence she demands 
Jermyn marry her. To . 


that Sir) 


Bicks | 


in the last year or two. Me is a com- 
bination of both methods. As there is 
an elaborate preface- in ‘which the 
authenticity of this slender story is 
guaranteed it) is perhaps not gracious to 
talk of the probabilities. Suffice it to 
say that the heroine is quite the most 
naive inhabitant of the world—at least 
so she appeared at seventeen. Nor is 
her sense of personal responsibility high. 
At. one time she is engaged to three men 
and in love with a fourth. The book is 
hastily written and none too well con- 
structed. It is mere reporting, of a very 
low order. But then this criticism has 
also been anticipated in the preface. The 
whole book was written in two weeks. 


The Brown Mouse, by Herbert Quick. 
Bobs-Merrill. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. $1.25. 


Jim, the brown mouse, is a farmhand. 


- who is elected teacher of a district school 


on a fluke. His method of teaching is 
a seandal to all those who like the ac- 
cepted order of things. Instead otf 
teaching the regulation subjects, which, 
according to the leading persons in the 
community, will provide culture against 
future migration to the cities, he inter- 
ests them in farming and gives them an 
education which will be of value to them. 
Ultimately Jim triumphs and his experi- 
ment brings renown to the community. 
In spite of a slight tendency to he too 
informative Mr. Quick has written a 
most readable novel. 


Of Human Bondage, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. George H. Doran & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


Though Mr.-Maugham was first a 


~~ 


shield Sybil he con- 
sents. Just after their 
marriage the real mur- 
derer reveals himself. 
It is from this general 
situation that Mr. Op- 
senheim extracts a 
solution—not the ob- 
vious one that the 
reader anticipates. Like 
a good many other 
novels of the day the 
character-drawing and 
reality are sacrificed 
for action. 


August First, by Mary | 
Raymond Shipman f 
Andrews and Roy 
Irving Murray. 
Charles Scrib- 
ner’s, New 
York. $1. 


A beautiful young 
woman determined to | 
commit suicide, seeks 
out an elderly clergy- 
man for his counsel be- 
fore departing this 
world. In his stead 
she finds a youthful 
clergyman. He _ gets 
her to postpone the : 
act temporarily. The 
hook is made up of 
his letters to her. 
very one of these 
puts off the suicide in [ 
2 manner cleverly sug- 
cesting the Thousand 
and One Nights. None 
can be in doubt as to 


The Paris 


is now on sale throughout the United States 


A illustrated: number presenting the complete 
Paris Openings, the successful creations 
- of each couturier which taken collectively establish 
the Autumn and W inter mode. Vogue 


story of the 


‘ The Paris Openings Oct. 1 
The complete story of 
Paris Openings—the 
; ful creations of each couturier 
which taken es- 
i tablish the mode 


NUMBER O 


suggests 


Autumn Millinery Number Sept. 15 


The best one hundred model hats Paris. 
has produced for the Autumn of 1915 — 


the 


Lingerie Number 


for the household 


Openings 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, be- 
fore you even plan your wardrobe, you consult its great 
Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers. During the 
very months when these numbers are appearing you will 
be spending hundreds of dollars for suits, gowns, hats, etc. 


82 Invested in Vogue will save you 200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive gown! 
Gloves, boo's, hats, that miss being exactly what you want, are the 
ones that cost more than you can afford! 
Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the 
coupon, and at your convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the 
loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correct- 
ness of your whole wardrobe? 
Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowledged au- 
— on what is worn by well-dressed American women. 
are your twelve numbers (and one extra): 


Here 


Number Dec. 
gifts and practical ideas 
for holiday entertaining - 


Fine linen for personal use and 


15 


¥ SPECIAL OFFER 


Send in the Coupon below 
with $2.00 and we will send 
you with our compliments a 
copy of the Autumn Mill- 
inery Number showing the 
best one hundred model hats 
that Paris has produced for 
the Autumn of 1915—mak- 
ing thirteen numbers instead 
of twelve. 
Or, if more convenient, send cou- 


pon without money and your ? 
subscription will then start on 


. . Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 Motor and Southern Jan. 15 with the Paris Openings a. 
the ending. In spite of Working plans for your entire The new fashions in motor Number and lee 28 o “os & 
the too realistically winter wardrobe—the newest cars and the new wardrobe Oy, e 

| | models adapted to pattern for the southern season throughout the next o 
dull letters of the form eleven ‘numbers, al 
clergyman the book is Winter Fashions 1s Spring Fashions Feb. 1 

, . Showing the mode in its Win- Earliest authentic news or rs in NS 
pleasantly written? ter culmination — charming Spring styles. Fullyillustrated es 
models smart couturiers Milli Feb. 15 < Ss. 
‘evolve fortheirprivateclientele pring Millinery e & 
Me. A _ book of re- Hats, bonnets,and toques from 
Vanity Numbe- Nov. 15 the famous milliners of Paris > 
membrance. The Those graceful little touches P M ¢ > RS 
Centun Com- that make the smart woman pring Patterns ar. 1 
f smart, where to get them and Working models for your %& > 4 
pany, New how to use them Spring and Summer wardrobe A 
| York. $1.30. Christmas Gifts © Dec. 1 Paris Spring Openings Mar. 15 
b Vogue's solution of the Christ- The Spring®€xhibitions of the, # 
The autobiographi- mas gift problem. A new idea leading couturiers_of Paris ay 

cal novel and ‘*Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does: fs 
mous novel have been the tenth is a reader of VOGUE”’ 

gaining great headway 
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